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THE  FIRST  YEAR 

OF 

RESPONSIBILITY 


Ib^B^._ 


"  The  poetry  and  beauty  of  a  boy's 
life  lie  in  his  power  of  admiration  for, 
and  trust  in,  something  greater  than 
himself." 


THE  FIRST  YEAR 

OF 

RESPONSIBILITY 

TALKS   WITH    A    BOY 

By   MAYNARD    BUTLER 
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"  There  is  a  politeness  of  the  heart 
and  it  is  allied  to  love.  It  produces 
the  most  agreeable  politeness  of  out- 
ward demeanour. 

"  A  man's  manners  are  the  mirror 
in  which  he  shows  his  portrait." 


SECOND   EDITION 

WITH    AN    INTRODUCTION 

BY    THE     MASTER     OF 

TRINITY     COLLEGE     CAMBRIDGE 

LONDON 

SWAN   SONNENSCHEIN  &  CO.,  LIMD. 
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INTRODUCTION 


BY  THE 


MASTER    OF    TRINITY    COLLEGE. 

1  HAVE  been  requested  by  the  Pub- 
lishers to  prefix  a  few  words  to  the 
Second  Edition  of  this  little  book;  and 
though  the  author  of  it  is  not  yet 
known  to  me  personally,  I  am  so  much 
in  sympathy  with  the  subject,  and  so 
much  attracted  by  the  treatment  of  it, 
that  I  feel  honoured  by  the  request. 

My  long  experience  of  school  and 
college  life  leads  me  to  believe  that  the 
thought  of  Responsibility^  which  is  the 
key-note  of  these  pages,  can  hardly 
be  too  early  brought  before  boys, 
provided  it  is  presented  to  them  in 
a  genial  and  sensible  and  not  in 
an  austere  or  pedantic  way.  Boys 
gladly  rise  to  the  thought  of  being 
trusted,  and  of  being  deemed  worthy 
to  help  and  protect  others. 


^h^lt\ 


Introduction. 

Readers  of  '*  Tom  Brown's  School- 
days" will  remember  the  happy  change 
that  passed  over  the  somewhat  rough- 
ish  hero  as  soon  as  little  Arthur  was 
quietly  placed  in  his  charge. 

Dean  Stanley,  of  whom  I  suppose 
Mr.  Thomas  Hughes  must  have  been 
thinking  when  he  drew  the  charming 
portrait  of  "  Arthur,"  says  somewhere 
in  his  "Canterbury  Sermons," 

"Chivalry  is  the  very  Religion  of 
schoolboys," 
or  words  to  that  effect. 

Believing  that  this  little  book,  "The 
First  Year  of  Responsibility,"  is  true 
to  this  wise  and  generous  teaching,  and 
that  no  boy  or  parent  can  read  it 
without  profit  and  pleasure,  I  cordially 
wish  it  "  Godspeed." 

Trinity  Lodge,  Cambridge, 
April  z^rdt  1903. 
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PREFACE 

TO    THE    SECOND    EDITION. 

Thoughts  called  forth  by  re- 
gard for  the  interests  centred  in 
the  life  of  one  boy  and,  at  first, 
intended  only  for  him,  were, 
upon  later  suggestion,  embodied 
in  book  form. 

In  issuing  this  edition  I  dedi- 
cate these  pages  anew,  through 
that  one  boy,  to  all  boys  who 
are  about  to  enter  upon  their 
first    year     of   responsibility,    in' 
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Preface* 

the  hope  that  they  may  become 
inspirers  of  their  fellow-men,  and 
be  helped  to  that  great  end  by 
the  memory  of  the  love  that 
surrounds  them  in  the  homes 
which  they  leave,  to  begin  the 
March  of  Manhood. 


London, 
M^Jf  '903. 


M.  B. 


THE  FIRST    YEAR    OF 
RESPONSIBILITY  : 

TALKS    WITH    A 
BOY. 


A  FAMOUS  Master  at  Cambridge 
said,  not  long  ago,  "A  great 
Character  is  like  a  great  Sanctuary. 
You  visit  it  and  go  away;  then 
duty  begins." 

You  notice  he  did  not  say,  a 
great    General,    a    great    States- 
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The  First  Year  of 

man.  a  great  Discoverer,  but  « a 
great  Character,  is  like  a  great 
Sanctuary." 

Can  you  imagine  why?  I 
believe  I  can. 

I  think  he  had  in  mind  the 
possibility  that  the  undergradu- 
ates who  listened  to  him  in  the 
beautiful  Chapel  of  Trinity, 
might  be  bewildered  into  fancy- 
ing  that  the  thing  that  a  man 
is  applauded  for ^  is  of  more  value 
than  the  thing  that  he  is.  He 
feared  that  the  thorough  student. 
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Responsibility. 

devoted  to  the  acquirement  of 
knowledge,  making  sacrifices  for 
it,  losing  himself  in  it,  when 
he  saw  his  showy,  superficial, 
shallow  comrade  winning  praise, 
might  begin  to  believe  that 
flimsy  scholarship  was  worth 
while;  that  sincere  pursuit  of 
learning  was  time  thrown  away. 
At  just  the  fitting  moment, 
the  Master  wished,  I  think,  to 
be  the  friend  to  look  into  the 
earnest  man's  wondering  face 
and   say,   "It   all  seems   wrong, 
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The  First  Year  of 

doesn't  it,  my  brave  fellow? 
But  Truth  is  near  you,  not  him, 
push  on  !  " 

He  wanted  to  point  out  to 
him  the  meaning  of  the  words 
of  the  poet,  who,  when  puzzled 
in  much  the  same  way,  at  the 
prosperity  of  the  wicked,  ex- 
claimed, "Then  saw  I  the  end 
of  these  men  !  " 

For  my  own  part,  I  believe 
one  of  the  most  puzzling  sur- 
prises that  one  has  to  meet  in 
this  grand,  busy,  complex,  inter- 

A, 


Responsibility. 

csting  world,  to  be,  when  one 
sees  those  rewarded  who  have 
not  earned  reward ;  when,  having 
tried  to  do  one's  best,  in  work, 
or  kindness,  or  in  sport,  one  is 
not  only  blamed,  but  those  who 
have  not  done  their  best,  who 
have,  perhaps,  been  not  quite 
straightforward,  have  not  shown 
fair  play,  are  praised. 

It  is  a  rude  awakening.  Our 
past  has  not  prepared  us  for 
such  a  perversion.  And  it  is  a 
perversion.       Never   let    yourself 
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The  First  Year  of 

be  cajoled  into  thinking  it  any- 
thing else.  Everything  opposed 
to  justice  is,  although  we  may 
not,  in  this  world,  understand 
why  the  perversion  is  allowed. 

But  even  here,  if  we  wait 
long  enough  and  keep  on  being 
faithful,  we  do  get  an  inkling 
of  the  inner  meaning  of  the 
anomaly.  If  the  high-minded 
undergraduate  dings  to  his  ideals 
and  persists  in  doing  genuine 
work,  he  wUl,  before  he   leaves 

his    college    days     behind     him. 
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Responsibility* 

come  upon  a  secret,  of  which 
no  later  experience  can  rob  him, 
the  secret  of  the  invincibility  of 

the  ReaL 

You  have  often  heard  the  word 
"sanctuary."  It  must  have  oc- 
curred more  than  once,  in  the 
course   of   your   preparation    for 

this  day. 

In  the  Psalms  it  seems,  some- 
times, to  mean  the  whole  edifice — 
the  church,  the  temple;  some- 
times, only  one  part  of  it,  the 
most  sacred  part. 
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The  First  Year  of 

The  poet  from  whom   I  just 
quoted,  uses  it  also  in  a  beauti- 
ful,  figurative    sense.     He    says: 
"Until  I    went   into   the  Sanct- 
uary  of  God;    then    understood 
I   the  end   of   these   men."     If 
Asaph     were     living     now    and 
were    singer    to    the    Court    of 
King  Edward,  as  he  was  to  that 
of  King  David,  what  a  splendid 
additional   verse   he   might   have 
composed,  comparing    our    outer 
life    to    the    building,   and    our 
inner  life  to  the  holy  place,  both 
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Responsibility. 

being   necessary   to    a    Sanctuary 
of  God  I 

The    word    is    also     used     in 

cathedrals. 

When  you  go  to  Ely,  you 
will  hear  several  fascinating  stories 
in   which   its   Sanctuary   plays   a 

part. 

In  the  times  when  country 
gentlemen  were  exposed  to  at- 
tacks on  their  estates  far  away 
from  the  towns,  if  the  invaders 
grew  too  fierce  for  them,  they 
sent  their  wives  and  children  to 
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The  First  Year  of 

the  convents  and  they  themselves 
fled  to  the  monasteries,  where 
they  "took  Sanctuary."  That 
is,  they  rushed  up  the  steps  of 
the  cathedral  altar  and  defied 
their  enemies,  who  might  not 
cross  that  boundary  with  intent 
to  kill. 

All  the  uses  of  the  word  in- 
dicate a  like  significance.  It 
was  a  sacred  place.  How  does 
Character  resemble  a  sacred 
place  ? 

And  what  is  Character? 

10 


Responsibility* 

It  is,   I  think,   the   sum  total 
of  a   man's   or    a   woman's   life, 
rather     than     one     feature     or 
phase    of    it;     the    nucleus     or 
animus   of   all   his   or    her    im- 
pulses;   the    essence   of   him   or 
herself.     It  implies  the  standards 
by    which,    the     motives     from 
which,    people    act,   as   well    as 
the   acts   themselves.      It   is   the 
heart     of    the    flower,    without 
which      there     would     be     no 
fragrance,    and    it     is    also    the 
leaves  which  enclose  the  flower. 
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The  First  Year  of 

How   does    Character  become 

great  ? 

That  is  a  question  difficult  to 
answer. 

Some  people  will  tell  you,  by 
avoiding   evil,   by   keeping  away 
from  sinful  companions,  by  read- 
ing good  books,    by  performing 
deeds  of  charity.     Those  are  all 
excellent   maxims.      If  followed, 
they    would    certainly    make    a 
man   more  agreeable  than  if  he 
transgressed  them.     But  one  can 
conceive    that    they    might     be 
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Responsibility. 

punctiliously  adhered  to,  without 
the  man's  spirit  being  vitally 
affected,  without  the  /  of  him, 
or,  as  the  metaphysicians  call  it, 
the  Ego,  being  altered.  Just  as 
we  say,  "I  did  that  mechanic- 
ally," so  might  a  man  write 
cheques  at  stated  times  during 
the  year,  having  his  name  put 
opposite  the  proper  sum  in  the 
subscribers'  list,  without  caring 
whether  the  work  in  the 
hospital,  the  school,  or  the  com- 
mittee was  well  done  or  not. 

13 
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The  First  Year  of 
You  will  not  have  gone  very  fer 
into  the  years  of  your  Responsi- 
bility  before  you   hear  of  such 
amounts  given,  huge  bequests  to 
universities  and  institutions,  fine- 
sounding    speeches     on    philan- 
thropic   themes,    made    by    men 
and    women    who    are   very    far 
from   good.      You   will   read   of 
celebrated  people  who  lead  ugly 
lives;     gifted    authors    who    are 
vindictive  and  cruel.     Such  con- 
tradictions    shew     that     human 
beings  are  determined  to  appear 


Responsibility* 

good,   no   matter  how  far    they 
are  from  wishing  to  be  so. 

The  strange  fact  illustrates 
again  that  invincibility  of  the 
Real.  Respect  for  the  Real 
crops  out  above  all  the  shams; 
it  compels  people  even  against 
their  own  will. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  reasons 
why  the  contradictions  are  per- 
mitted is  that  we  may  feel  the 
power  of  that  truth.  They  were 
certainly  not  intended  to  make 
us  bitter  and  cynical. 
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The  First  Year  of 

How  then  is  Character 
formed  ? 

Two    extraordinary  lines, 

written    by    a    German  genius, 

suggest    a   good   answer.  Note 
the  second  line. 

E«  bildet  cin  Talent  sich  in  der  Stille, 
Sich  cin  Charakter  in  dera  Strom  der  Welt. 
Talent  is  developed  in  repose, 
But  character  in  the  stress  of  the  world. 

In  other  words,  you  may 
learn  to  do  many  things  well, 
acquire  skill  as  a  painter,  a 
violinist,  or  an  actor,  by  shutting 
yourself   up,   away   from   people 


Responsibility. 

or  books,  or  sounds  that  disturb 
you;  you  can  become  a  scientist 
by  concentrating  your  thoughts 
in  one  direction,  by  reading,  by 
devoting  yourself  exclusively  to 
your  solitary  aim. 

But  you  can  never  thus 
become  a  great  character.  To 
reach  that  high  estate  you  must 
enter  the  storm,  the  torrent,  the 
rush,  the  combat,  to  be  found 
only  by  participation  in  the 
interests  of  your  fellow-creatures. 
And    in    this    fFe/f,    this    world, 
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The  First  Year  of 

of   which    Goethe    speaks,    you 
must  face  tests. 

You  may  encounter  dis- 
appointments and  the  surmount- 
ing of  disappointments;  eager 
behefs  in  yourself  and  humblest 
conviction  of  your  own  incapa- 
city ;  trust  in  men  and  proof  of 
their  deceit ;  loving  confidence  in 
your  friend  and  the  knowledge 
that  he  has  misrepresented  you ; 
reverence  for  some  one  to  whom 
you  look  up  as  a  sure  and 
certain  guide,  and  the  revelation 
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of  his  poor  pettiness  ;  spontaneous 
regard  for  the  people  about  you, 
and  the  necessity  of  looking 
upon  them  with  caution  ; 
enthusiastic  delight  in  doing  a 
generous  deed,  and  misinterpre- 
tation of  it  by  the  recipient 
into  food  for  his  own  vanity ; 
advocacy  of  lofty  motives  by 
men  whom  you  admire,  and 
slinking  meanness,  hiding  behind 
convenient  skirts,  by  the  same 
men,  when  the  time  comes  for 
the  motives  to  tell. 
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No  negative  attitude  suffices 
when  one  is  launched  on  such 
a  stream:  we  shall  be  dashed 
to  pieces  by  it,  unless  we  gather 
strength,  not  to  resist  it,  but  to 
make  use  of  it,  to  bear  us  into 
the  "  Haven  where  we  would 
be,"  as  the  Old  English  phrase 
has  it;  unless  we  turn  its 
fierce  force  to  contribute  to  our 
development,  as  the  rapids  of  the 
river,  above  the  Falls  of  Niagara, 
are  converted  into  power  for 
water-works,  miles  away. 

20 
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This  is  not  to  be  done  bv 
simply  setting  our  teeth  and 
saying  "  No  I  " — the  wind  and 
the  roar  of  the  waves  would 
drown  our  voices  while  our 
lips  formed  the  word;  but  by 
appeal  to  something  within 
us  which  is  greater  than 
ourselves,  by  reliance  upon  that 
which  is  above  us,  yet  which  is 
with  us  and  for  us. 

I  am  not  going  to  give  it  a 
name.  Perhaps  the  Head  Master 
of  the  school  in  which  you  are 

21 
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just  enrolling  yourself,  will  give 
you  an  idea  of  it.     In  any  case, 
Life,    the    teacher    of   teachers, 
will. 

A  mediaeval  legend  says  that 
mankind  are  the  incorporation  of 
those  Angels  who,  in  the  strife 
between  God  and  Lucifer,  could 
not  determine  on  which  side 
they  ought  to  be. 

As  we  look  back  on  the 
history  of  our  race,  it  some- 
times seems  as  if  the  conflict 
had  been  raging  ever  since.     Yet 
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the  Lucifer  part  of  us  is  de^-^ 
tined  to  be  overthrown.  Never 
forget  that!  Milton^^Us  the 
«o,y  of  Ae  defe«  In  ^-^ 
words  that  you  must  read,  one 
day. 

All  those  paradoxes  or  con- 
trasts that  we  have  just  set  one 
against  the  other,  involve  two 
elements  of  encouragement  which 
help  us  to  survive  them. 

We  are  bound  to  the  de- 
graded, the  base,  the  low  people, 
by  a  tie  that  cannot  be  broken— 

23 
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The  First  Year  of 
the  tie  of  our  common  humanity. 

They  are  human  beings,  so  are 
we!  That  is  the  first  element; 
and  the  other  is  complementary 
to  it:  no  man  was  ever  so  de- 
graded, so  base  or  so  low,  that 
he  was  not  meant  to  be  good. 

Look  throughout  history,  or 
any  public  record  of  events,  and 
see  how  true  that  is  I  You  will 
find  in  them  traces  of  many  a 
human  blunder ;  of  human  super- 
stition— that  is  wrong  impres- 
sions  of  right   ideas ;   of  human 
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fear;  human  weakness;  human 
blindness ;  human  prejudice ; 
human  wrong-headedness ;  some 
of  which  have  had  terribly 
disastrous  results :  but  you  will 
also  find  very  few  instances  of 
deliberate,  clearly  -  thought  -  out 
meanness,  wickedness,  intentional 
degradation. 

Even  in  pagan  days,  when,  as 
you  have  already  learned  in  your 
study  of  those  dark  ages,  men 
believed  such  weird  forms  of 
religion  and  did  such   cruel  acts 
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The  First  Year  of 

in  upholding  them,  we  find,  if 
we  look  at  all  the  conditions 
and  the  contemporary  influences, 
that  they  really  did  believe  them ; 
that  they  really  did  think  that 
their  way  was  the  right  way. 

It  is  because  of  this  tie  that 
we  feel  a  pang  when  we  hear 
that  men  have  outraged  one 
another's  rights;  have  tarnished 
their  own  manhood. 

It  is  said  of  the  world-poet 
Dante,  that  when  in  his  work, 
the    Divina    Commedia,   he    was 
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describing  the  punishment  which 
came  upon  the  men  who  in 
this  life  were  Imposters— that 
is  the  men  who  deliberately 
misled  their  fellow-men  —  he 
shed  tears. 

It  was  to  him  so  sad  that 
humanity  should  be  debased  by 
humanity.  You  will  read,  one 
day,  how,  side  by  side  with 
Virgil,  he  represents  himself  as 
walking  through  the  Place  of 
the  Departed,  and  how,  when 
he  came  to  write  the  lines  which 
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picture  these  tricksters,  and  the 
mutilations  to  which  their  bodies 
were  doomed,  he  burst  into  un- 
controllable weeping.  It  caused 
him,  he  says  in  his  exquisite 
Italian,  "grief  unspeakable  to 
see  the  degradation  which  might 
come  upon  the  noble  human 
body  by  reason  of  the  misdeeds 
of  the  soul" 

To  my  mind  there  arc 
moments  when  the  horror  and 
shrinking  from  evil-doers  is  so 
great,  that  remembrance  of  these 
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two   solemn    truths   is   the    only 
comfort. 

It  is  right  to  enter  the  world 
believing  the  best  of  every  man 
whom  we  meet. 

But  it  is  also  right  to  under- 
stand that  every  man  is  capable 
of  evil. 

The  manner  in  which  the 
understanding  comes  to  you 
matters  very  much. 

It  ought,  like  all  other  know- 
ledge, to  come  through  those 
who  love  you. 
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But  the  knowledge  itself  need 
not  overwhelm  us.  We  must 
look  beyond  it.  It  certainly 
means  that  we  cannot  stop 
short  at  the  horror,  must  not 
attempt  to  deaden  our  con- 
sciousness of  it,  may  not  shirk 
our  share  in  it;  it  means  that 
we  have  a  duty  in  consequence 
of  it.  For  in  regard  to  evil, 
unless  we  are  helping  to 
prevent  it,  we  are  helping  to 
increase  it:  there  is  no  middle 
ground.     When   you    are    older, 
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you  will  find  your  share  of  the 
duty,  and,  I  feel  sure  you  will 
try  with  all  your  mind  and 
heart  to  perform  it.  But  you 
are  not  now  too  young  to  know 
that  it  awaits  you. 

There  is  a  time  in  every 
boy's  life  when  Details  take  on 
the  appearance  of  Principles: 
that  is,  the  conditions  under 
which  a  principle  is  to  be 
incorporated  into  his  Experience 
assume  an  importance  which 
does    not    belong    to    them;    a 
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fictitious  conspicuousness  which 
makes  the  principle  seem  com- 
plex, difficult  to  carry  out  in 
conduct,  while  all  the  time  it  is 
as  clear  as  crystal  and  not 
difficult  at  all,  if  we  march  up 
to  it  boldly  and  lay  fast  hold  of 
it,  as  of  some  priceless  stone. 

This  time  of  confusion  comes 
early  to  some  boys  and  it  takes 
them  unawares.  They  find 
themselves  arguing  about  Duty, 
hesitating    as    to   what    is    their 

duty,     trailing      their     thoughts 
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about,      from      supposition      to 
supposition,  and,  sometimes,  try- 
ing to  conclude  that  there  may 
be  a  way  out  of  the  duty. 

This  is  a  sign  of  weakness  in 
anybody,  but  it  is  a  particularly 
useless  waste   of  time   and  good 
sense  for   a   boy.      He,   himself, 
often    realises    that   it   is.      The 
best    way    to     extricate     oneself 
from       these      '^meandering 
moments,'*  as  a  clever  man  has 
called  them,  is  to  jump  up  and 
^0  the  duty. 
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For  to-day  you  enter  upon 
your  Responsibility  and  take 
your  place  in  the  ranks  of  the 
grand  march  of  manhood; 
which  is  really  only  another 
way  of  saying  that  you  are 
about  to  begin  to  help  your 
friends  and  companions  to  fulfil 
the  commands  of  God. 

And  if,  as  you  enter  school 
and  look  forward  to  the  univer- 
sity, it  were  possible  to  single 
out  one  of  the  many  glorious 
initiatory      privileges      of     your 
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manhood,    which    falls     at     the 
close  of  one,  and  the  beginning 
of  another   magnificent  century, 
one  might,  I  think,  choose  the 
impetus   which   you   have   it    in 
your    power     to     give,    to     the 
good,  bad,  or  indifferent    Litera- 
ture    of    the    Future.      For,   in 
what      a      nation      reads,      and 
certainly    according    to    what   a 
nation    enjoys    reading,    the   pith 
of     that    nation's     thought,    the 
measure  of  its  life-ideals,  are   to 
be  found. 
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It  may  be  because  printing 
and  publishing  are  now  so 
universal,  the  world  over;  it 
may  be  because  paltry  forms  of 
i„fL  o,.„«>  ^.,^,  poo. 
lurid  concoctions  of  would-be- 
startling  events,  are  to  be  had 
for  ferthings.  that  a  man  of 
intelligence  must  call  upon  the 
iron  in  his  blood,  unless  he 
would  unconsciously  assist  in 
lowering  the  standards  of 
thought  and  taste  in  every 
sphere    of   existence,   simply   by 
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doing  nothing,  by  perhaps  only 
smiling  contemptuously  and 
passing  by. 

You  inherit  in  the  English 
language  a  grand  estate. 
Let  no  feeble  books,  foolish 
magazines,  or  carelessly  hurled- 
together  newspapers  bring  down 
your  inheritance  from  its  right- 
fully proud  place  !  For  when  the 
mental  status  is  lowered,  ethical 
descent  is  inevitable.  It  has 
been  said  by  one  who  is  master 
of  his   subject,   that   "  no  single 
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mind  in  single  contact  with  the 
facts  of  nature  could  have 
created  out  of  itself,  a  Pallas,  a 
Madonna,  or  a  Lear.  Such 
vast  conceptions  are  the  growth 
of  ages,  t/ie  creations  of  a  natiorCs 
spirit  r  Remember  that  you 
and  your  companions  have  a 
vital  part  in  the  creations  of 
your  nation's  spirit. 

The  Master  of  Trinity  sug- 
gested in  his  address  that  it  is 
not  enough  to  perceive  the 
beauty  of  a  great  character,  but 
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that  it  lays  obligations  upon  us : 
"You  visit  it,  and  go  away; 
then  duty  begins." 

It  is  an  unspeakable  privilege 
to  come  in  contact  with  a  great 
character.  They  to  whom  it 
has  been  vouchsafed  see  more 
clearly  because  of  it,  all  their 
days.  Who  could  resist  its 
charm  ? 

John  Nicholson  fell  at  Delhi 
forty-six  years  ago  but,  to  this 
day,  his  name  is  one  to  conjure 
with  in  India.     The  impulse  of 
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the    qualities   that    made   up   his 
life — his  Character— lingers   like 
a  fragrance.      Men    who   knew 
Charles  Gordon  will  attempt  to 
describe    him,   with   a    look    in 
their  eyes  as  if  searching  for   a 
word  to  express   their   meaning, 
and  end  by  saying  simply,  "He 
was    different  from  other   men." 
The  Ministers  of  the  late  Queen 
Victoria  found  it  well-nigh   im- 
possible to   describe    her   power, 
the  force   of  personality,    which 
made     her,     for     decades,     the 
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adviser     of    the     Sovereigns     of 
Europe. 

For  if  it  is  true  that  we  have 
a  relationship  with  the  degraded 
man,  how  gloriously  true  is  it 
that  we  have  a  part  in  all  that 
a  noble  man  does.  His  Truth- 
fulness, his  Strength,  his  Obedi- 
ence; his  Chivalry,  his  Self-con- 
trol, his  Gentleness ;  his  Dignity, 
his  Willingness  to  Forgive,  his 
Tenderness;  his  Energy,  his 
Patience,  his  Faithfulness ;  his 
Breadth    of  View,  his    Hopeful- 
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ness,  his  Refinement  of  Heart  and 
Courtesy  of  Manner,  all  concern 
m.  For  is  he  not  human  and 
are  not  we?  We  are  not  to 
copy  him :  that  would  be  but 
a  slavish  tribute.  We  are  to  be 
inspired  by  him  to  do  with  our 
lives  not  what,  but  as,  he  has 
done  with  his. 

See  in  our  own  two  centuries 
how  fine  acts,  flashes  of  beauti- 
ful traits  in  men,  glisten  along 
their  years ! 

Now   on  one  Continent,  now 
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on  another ;  in  one's  own  country 
and  again  in  far-away  Russia; 
in  a  mining  district  in  Wales, 
and  then  on  the  plains  of 
Colorado  ;  in  London,  only  a  few 
months  ago,  and  in  Vienna,  last 
winter  !  Do  you  remember  that 
cheer  of  the  men  on  the  cruiser 
in  the  vortex  off  Samoa !  How 
in  one  of  those  sudden  whirl- 
pool storms  that  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  often  described,  in 
which  the  water  of  the  ocean 
is   drawn   up   by   electricity   and 
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forms  a  spout  in  the  air,  re- 
volving round  and  round  with 
frightful  rapidity,  destroying 
everything  that  comes  in  its 
way,  two  war  ships,  a  British 
and  an  American,  were  caught 
just  as  they  were  leaving  the 
harbour?  How,  by  a  stroke 
of  ill-fortune,  the  English  ship 
was  brought  within  the  circle 
of  the  eddy,  and  how,  to  let 
her  extricate  herself,  the  United 
States  cruiser  gave  way  for  her 
to  swing  into  position,  and  rode, 
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herself,  into  the  vortex?  How, 
as  the  savage  whirlwind  sucked 
her  under,  the  Captain  gave  the 
order  to  cheer  the  English  ship 
and  wish  her  God-speed  home? 
And  they  did  it,  the  brave 
fellows,  shouting  good-bye  as 
they  went  down! 

Would  that  have  occurred  to 
the  Captain,  could  the  sailors 
have  done  it,  if  they  had  not 
carried  about  with  them,  all 
through  their  service,  the  ideal 
of  what  a  sailor  should  be,  and 
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a   longing   to   be    counted    with 
those  who  had  fixed  the  ideal? 

Some  of  you  have  brothers  or 
uncles  in  Egypt,  and  you  know 
that  in  that  country  they  have 
difficulty  in  obtaining  water  of 
every  kind,  for  drinking,  for 
daily  use,  and  for  fertilising  the 
land.  To  get  it  they  depended, 
for  hundreds  of  years,  solely 
upon  the  big  Nile  river  which 
overflows    at    a    certain     season. 

To   improve   this  condition  of 
things,  and  the  natives  not  being 
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very  clever  in  planning  irriga- 
tion, the  Government  called  in 
several  skilful  English  engineers 
to  try  if  they  could  arrange  a 
better  system  of  supply.  But 
the  people  objected. 

As  Mohammedans  thev  had 
been  brought  up  to  look  upon 
white  Christians  as  their  enemies 
and  altogether  despicable.  They 
viewed  them  not  only  with  dis- 
trust, but  with  fear.  But  one 
summer,  about  fifteen  years  ago, 
the   canal   that   was   to    flood    a 
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certain  district  burst  its  confines, 
and  the  waters  were  dispersed 
before  they  reached  their  destina- 
tion, thus  threatening  devastation 
to  many  farms  by  the  over- 
flow, and  ruin  to  thousands  of 
acres  thirsting  for  the  wasted 
water.  And  see  what  happened  ! 
In  their  desperation  the  people 
turned  to  one  of  those  whom 
they  had  despised — an  English 
Inspector  of  Irrigation  who 
was  just  then  passing  through 
their   part   of   the   country — and 
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begged  him  to  advise  them.     He 
had   to   decide   quickly.      If   he 
would   help   them,  he   must  act 
at    once;    but    if   he   acted,   he 
must  take  upon  his  own  shoulders 
an    exceedingly    grave    responsi- 
bility, for,  if  he  failed,  he  would 
have  to  bear  the  penalty  his  life 
long.       But    he    determined    to 
help   them.       He   hastily   called 
the   inhabitants    together,   placed 
squads    of    them    at    fixed    dis- 
tances    along    the    canal,    never 
leaving   them   for   one   moment. 
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even  having  a  bed  put  up  on 
the  banks,  on  which,  when  too 
exhausted  to  stand,  he  could  lie 
and  direct  the  building  of  a  dam, 
by  which  he  hoped  to  force  the 
water  out  in  the  direction  where 
it  was  needed.  And  there, 
night  and  day,  he  worked, 
watched,  fought  and  warded  off 
the  mighty  stream,  until  the 
barrier  was  strong  enough  to 
resist  its  current.  And  the  crops 
were  saved  ! 

In  their  joy  the  people  decided 
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to     oiFer     thanksgiving     in     the 
Mosque,  and,  their  hearts  full  of 
gratitude  to  the  brave   engineer, 
to   invite   him   to   participate   in 
It.      To   them,    this    meant    the 
surmounting    of    the    prejudices 
and  the  fanaticism  of  generations ; 
they   could    do   him   no    greater 
honour,  make    no    greater  sacri- 
fice.    And  so,  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  that  part  of  the 
world,   a    Christian    Englishman, 
surrounded  by  demonstrations  of 
love,    was    led    to    the     solemn 
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service  of  the  Mosque.  In  that 
far-away  land  courage,  goodness, 
kindness,  had  again  overleapt 
everything  and  conquered. 

Read  in  the  sketch  called 
"  Sebastopol,"  by  the  famous 
Russian  wrho  took  part  in  that 
siege,  how,  as  an  officer,  the  thing 
that  impressed  him  most  through- 
out the  Crimean  campaign  was 
the  dignity,  transcending,  he 
says,  any  words  that  can  de- 
scribe it,  of  the  soldiers  who 
began    each    succeeding    day   in 
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the  trenches,  with  a  pathetic 
smile  to  one  another  as  they 
took  their  places  at  the  open- 
ings made  vacant  by  the  men 
whom  the  shells  had  killed,  the 
day  before. 

You  will  hear  much  talk, 
during  your  university  days,  of 
decadence^  most  of  it  factitious 
and  futile.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  decadence  while  men 
remain  men  ! 

On  a  day  in  April,  seven 
years    ago,    the    musicians    from 
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Patros,  Xanthe  and  Corfu,  were 
clustered  in  the  middle  of  the 
restored  Stadion  at  Athens,  in 
front  of  them  the  three  military 
bands  of  Hellene,  the  conductor 
with  his  hand  uplifted,  looking 
down  the  long,  horse-shoe  space, 
ready  to  give  the  signal  for  the 
National  Anthem. 

All  about  him,  in  tier  upon 
tier  of  the  marble  seats  on  the 
sides  of  the  hills  against  which 
the  last  rows  lean,  down  at  the 
bottom    of  the    hills    along    the 
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bridge,  across  the  bridge  into 
the  outskirts  of  the  city,  and 
beyond  the  outskirts  to  the 
neighbouring  town,  stretched 
a  throng  of  people,  their 
white  faces  showing  like  the 
cells  of  a  honeycomb  against 
the  black  mass  of  themselves; 
along  the  main  road  a  line  of 
children  in  the  dress  of  an 
orphan  school,  a  touching  token 
of  the  universality  of  the  occa- 
sion ;  over  their  heads,  far  away, 
glints   and   sparkles   in    the  sun- 
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shine,  the  waters  of  the   Bay  of 
Salamis. 

Above  is  the  blue  sky— a 
Greek  blue  of  enchanting  love- 
liness; it  is  all  so  quiet,  one 
expectation,  one  memory  so  binds 
the  thousands  together,  that 
when  the  King  enters  with  his 
sons,  the  Zito!  Zito!  hardly 
breaks  the  silence,  for  the  King 
himself  is  thinking  what  they 
think,  looking  for  what  they 
await. 

Danes,  Hungarians,  Germans, 
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Austrians,  Englishmen,  Ameri- 
cans, Roumanians,  Swedes, 
Frenchmen,  Australians,  Spaniards, 
Chilians,  Brazilians,  Italians, 
Norwegians,  Turks,  and  the 
descendants  of  the  nameless 
Messenger  himself,  have  come 
together  to  commemorate  his 
feat,  who  fell  dead  while  telling 
of  the  victory  of  Marathon. 

The  strains  of  the  Che  gnorizo 
apo  fall  upon  ears  that  hear  in 
it,  not  only  the  adulation  of 
modern    liberty,   but    the    spirit 
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of   the    handful    of  men   who, 
charging    the    enemy,    running, 
made  for   all  ages,  a  pattern  of 
military   resource;    and,    best   of 
all,     preserved     the     flower     of 
civilization  from  being  swallowed 
up  by  the  Orientalism  of  Persia. 
The  indescribable  emotion  that 
a    great   concourse    produces    in 
every  cultivated  being— a  mixture 
of  pride,    hope,  and   humility- 
swells  the  heart,  in  which  some- 
thing  seems  to  loosen   and  give 
way,    when     a    cannon     booms 
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through  the  air,  and  a  stir  along 
the  line  reveals  an  adjutant 
making  his  way  to  the  King. 

Questions  are  called  out  to  him, 
at  first  timidly,  then  more  boldly, 
and  before  he  passes  the  Am- 
bassadors' seats,  answers  are  de- 
'manded.  But  he  pushes  on. 
Just  as  he  reaches  the  Royal 
places  the  cannon  rolls  again,  and 
the  ninety  thousand  people  spring 
to  their  feet.  The  runners  have 
passed  the  mark  of  the  last 
mile    of    the     twenty-five    from 
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Marathon  and  are  on  their  way 
to   the   Gates  1 

"  Who  is  first  ?  who  ?  who  ?  " 
shout  the  frantic  voices  in  every 
language  under  the  sun.  The 
adjutant  has  delivered  his  mes- 
sage and  is  rushing  across  the 
barrier  to  the  judges.  His  words 
act  on  them  like  magic.  With 
one  bound  they  are  down  the 
field  to  the  entrance!  It  must 
be  a  Greek  I 

"  It  shall   be ! "  cries  a  long, 
haired   priest,   whose    personality 
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is    forever    associated    with    the 
extraordinary  moment. 

It  was  indeed  a  Greek !  Along 
the  left-hand  curve,  touched  on 
either  shoulder  by  the  Crown 
Prince  and  his  gigantic  brother, 
running,  almost  flying,  through 
•  the  Stadion,  comes  the  blue-clad 
shepherd  lad,  bends  his  knee 
before  the  King,  who  leans  down 
to  look  into  the  brown  face, 
then,  literally  lifted  in  the  arms 
of  his  Princes,  disappears  into 
the  Cave,  followed  by  a  mighty 
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gush   of   sound    hardly    human. 
Thousands   of  people — with  the 
Parthenon     looking      down     on 
ambassadors  and  competitors  from 
countries      not     yet     discovered 
when  the    stones   for    its   pillars 
were     cut  —  assembled     to     do 
honour     to     a     young     soldier 
whose   name  none  knows,  while 
his     prototype     passes      through 
the  Victor's  door,  in  the  embrace 
of  his    future   King!      That  is 
a   sight    not   likely    ever    to    be 
repeated. 
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Decadence !  No,  not  while 
men  are  men. 

In  the  town  of  Ratisbon,  on 
the  Danube,  there  stands  a  Hall 
of  Heroes — a  long,  marble  space, 
on  either  side  of  which  are 
ranged  statues  and  busts  of  those 
•  deemed  worthy.  All  kinds  of 
excellence  are  represented.  From 
time  to  time  a  new  face  silently 
appears  :  the  people  have  added 
to  the  company  one  more  who 
did  great  work. 

Make   in   your   own    memory 
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such  a  Walhalla,  "  region  of  the 
happy  great,"  as  the  German 
puts  it! 

The  fullest  realisation  of  this 
oneness  of  experience  would 
make  the  world  a  delightful 
place.  If  the  man  in  London, 
Bombay,  and  Boston  felt  that 
the  man  in  St.  Petersburg,  Paris, 
and  Berlin  was  doing  a  part 
of  the  same  work  that  engaged 
his  thoughts,  plans,  and  interests, 
we  should  not  need  promoters 
and  limited  companies. 
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Some    of    the    qualities    that 
distinguish   a  man   of  Character 
indicate,  if  they  do  not  embrace, 
all  the  others.     They  are  Truth- 
fulness, Strength,  Chivalry,  Obedi- 
ence, and  Faith.    By  Truthfulness 
is  not  meant  the  kind  of  honesty 
'  which  keeps   itself  clear  of  the 
law,  and  which  does  not  deserve 
the  title  at  all.     For  a  man  who 
is  honest  only  when    under   the 
eyes  of  the  law,  is  certain  to  be 
dishonest  if  the  chance  is  offered 
him. 
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Of  honour^  such  a  man,  of 
course,  knows  nothing.  Truth- 
fulness is  an  atmosphere  of  right 
feeling,  the  very  main-spring  of 
a  man's  whole  nature;  the  circle 
in  which  his  thoughts  revolve. 
If  he  is  accustomed  to  evade  in 
the  less  important  experiences 
of  life,  he  will  act  a  lie  in  the 
moment  of  embarrassment;  he 
will  betray  his  friend  in  the 
critical  hour. 

There  is  one  kind  of  untruth- 
fulness that  seems  a  little   more 
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despicable  than  any  other.  It 
is  the  implied  lie:  the  silence, 
when  not  to  speak  will  convey 
a  false  impression  ;  when  to  speak 
would  make  oneself  responsible ; 
the  half-truth,  which  will  hurt 
someone  else  and  clear  our  own 
skirts. 

Many  contemptible  deeds  have 
grown    out     of    that     kind    of 
lies.      Let    your    indignation    be 
unquelled    when    you     meet    it. 
Spurn  it  as  an  evil  thing  I 

Strength,   most   people    covet. 
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Boys  sometimes  mistake  force  for 
strength.       Wild     animals    have 
force;     but,    power     unmingled 
with    reason,    or    tenderness,    is 
one  of  the  most  brutal  of  attri- 
butes.     Nor    is    strength    mere 
opposition.         Obstinate      people 
often    fancy     themselves    strong. 
The  spoiled  child  can,  and  usually 
does,    say    "I    won't!"       The 
strong  man  says,  "  I  wrill !  "  and 
says  it  for  the  sake  of  his  highest 
self,  and  to  further  the  happiness 

of  others. 
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You  will  have  heard  the  word 
Chivalry,  in  your  study  of  that 
period  of  English  history  which 
relates  to  King  Arthur  and  the 
Knights  of  the  Round  Table. 

One  of  the  most  impressive 
descriptions  of  the  days  of  the 
tournaments  is  to  be  found  in 
Tennyson's  "Idylls,"  and  especially 
in  those  that  relate  to  Lancelot, 
Galahad,  Percival,  and  Elaine. 
They  form  an  exquisite  picture. 
If  Tennyson  had  written 
nothing  else,  we  should  yet  count 
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him  one  of  the  most  English  of 
poets,  so  imbued  are  they  with 
the  Spirit  of  Chivalry  as  it  was 
expressed  in  Great  Britain;  for 
the  phase  itself,  extended  over 
many  countries. 

Briefly  put,  Chivalry  was,  in 
the  beginning,  but  another  name 
for  defending  the  weak  and  pro- 
tecting the  oppressed.  It  was 
a  crude  way  of  exemplifying  a 
beautiful  impulse.  It  was  the 
germ  of  what  the  thinkers  of 
our   time   call  altruism.      To  us 
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of  this  day.  Chivalry  is  the  name 
for  unself-consciousness,  manly 
politeness,  noble  courtesy,  for 
gentlemanhood,  that  delicate 
deference  to  another's  plans  which 
makes  tlie  member  of  a  family 
who  exercises  it,  a  centre  of  light. 

Ah,  if  people  only  knew  its 
power,  how  they  would  cultivate 
courtesy ! 

From  Obedience  and  Faith, 
the  dignity  of  life,  both  public 
and  private,  springs. 

On  obedience  to  law  national 
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existence   rests;    and   confidence, 
trust,  faith,  in  the   administrators 
of  the  law,  makes  the  continuous 
life  of  the  nation  possible. 

Law,  and  belief  in  the  law, 
obedience  and  faith,  thus  go 
hand  in  hand. 

And  if  in  public,  how  much 
more  true  is  it  in  family  and 
individual  life  I 

You  obey  your  parents  as  a 
child,  not  because  you  are  able 
to  reason  it  out  and  say,  "I 
know  my  father  and  my  mother 
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have  had  large  experience  and 
so  perceive  what  is  best " ;  but 
you  obey  them  because  your 
heart  loves  them  and  leans  upon 
them — cannot  live  without  them  : 
you  obey  because  of  your  faith 
in  them. 

*  People  spend  much  time  in 
this  world  in  talk  about  religious 
faith.  Very  often  they  who 
talk  and  write  most  about  it, 
are  wofuUy  lacking  in  the  essen- 
tials of  that  great  quality  and 
forget   that   the   pedestal   of  the 
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sublime    monument   of  faith,   is 
Love.       That   faith  is    not   only 
their  faith,  their  manner  of  being 
good,    adherence   to    their    reli- 
gious  traditions;    but   it    is    the 
world's     own      possession;      the 
medium   by   which    the    best   in 
man   hears   the   messages  of  the 
God  who  made  him.      And  the 
world  is  very  bigl      You  and  I 
shall  never  see  all  the  people  who 
live  and  laugh,  study  and  work, 
in   it.     It  would   be  very  stupid 
of  us  to  say  just  how  they  should 
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all  show  that  they  hear  that 
voice.  They  forget,  too,  that 
to  have  faith  in  God,  is  to  be  a 
part  of  God,  to  be  identified 
with  Him,  at  one  with  His 
purposes,  in  harmony  with  His 
will.  And  we  may  be  sure  that 
'  God  who  made  so  many  different 
kinds  of  human  beings  knows 
how  to  manifest  Himself  to 
them. 

You  cannot  live  your  life  com- 
pletely, without  God,  and  God 
needs   you  to   do  a  part  of  His 
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work.      When   personal   faith    is 
sorely  tried  and  seems  almost  in- 
adequate to  the  strain  of  circum- 
stances, it  is  like  a  cool,  refreshing 
breeze,  on  a  heated,  hurried  day, 
to  remember  that  it  is  God  and 
ym   together^   who   live   in    your 
life.      And  so,   I   think.  Truth- 
fulness,   Strength,    Chivalry, 
Obedience,  and  Faith,  v^rith  one 
other  quality  that  I  shall  mention 
later,    comprise     all     the     other 
qualities  that  mark  a  great  Char- 
acter. 


Responsibility. 

But  it  w^ould  be  useless  to 
deny  that,  in  the  course  of  the 
cultivation  of  each  of  those 
beautiful  features,  obstacles  arise 
which  are  not  at  all  beautiful. 

In  whichever  direction,  for 
instance,  a  boy's  taste  leads 
him,  in  study,  whether  toward 
science,    philosophy,    or    letters, 

» 

he  will  certainly  find  other 
boys  studying  those  subjects 
too. 

Some  of  them  may  be  more 
fa,oo„%  puce.  .  .gards  cir- 
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cumstances  than  he,  and  so  be 
able  to  work  more  rapidly  than 
he,  giving  out  less  vitality,  spend- 
ing less  time.  Or  they  may  have 
better  advisers,  who  anticipate 
the  thousand  and  one  trifles  that 
contribute  to  make  striving  easier. 
But,  perhaps — and  it  is  the  most 
uncomfortable  perhaps  of  all- 
one  of  the  boys  may  be  frankly 
more  gifted  than  he.  Now  that 
does  not  mean  that  he,  himself, 
must,  therefore,  be  stupid.  Of 
course   he  is  not   stupid,  else  he 
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would    not     be     entering    upon 
those  studies  at  all. 

It  is  simply  acknowledging 
that  in  this  particular  he  has 
met  a  superior.  What  shall  he 
do  when  he  perceives  that? 
Shall  he  sit  down  and  grieve  ? 
Disparage  his  own  good  powers, 
grow  morbid  and  self-pitying? 
Withdraw  from  the  race  al- 
together?    Certainly  not! 

Much  false  philosophy  has 
been  advanced,  much  nonsense 
expended,   in    this   connection. 
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"  Better  be  first  in  a  vUlage  than 
second  in  Rome,"  people  some- 
times say,  attributing  that  senti- 
ment to  Caesar ;  or,  "  I  will 
be  first  or  nothing  at  all." 

In  the  first  place,  if  Caesar 
did  use  those  bombastic  words, 
they  only  show  that  Caesar  had 
a  very  weak,  untutored  spirit, 
with    all     his     Gallic    victories; 

« 

and,  in  the  second  place,  the 
idea  embodied  in  them,  if  carried 
to  its  logical  conclusion,  would 
create      pandemonium.        There 
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would,   for    instance,    have   been 
no  de  Bello  Gallico  for  you  and 
me    to    work     our    Latin     way 
through,  if  all  the  author's  army 
had  wanted  to  be  captains  of  the 
Host;    and,    certainly,    if   Lord 
Kitchener's   soldiers   had   planted 
.their  feet  in  the  sands  of  Egypt 
and     said:— "Here     we     stand, 
until  we  are  all  made  colonels  1  " 
the     Soudan     would     not     now 
be   England's   triumph    of  brave 
patience  and  skill. 

Such  time-worn  adages  express 
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but  half  a  truth  and,  if  accepted 
for  a  whole  truth,  they  constitute 
a  very  incorrect  guide:  chiefly 
because  they  lay  stress  on  the 
results  of  eflfort,  rather  than  on 
the  effort  itself  \  concentrate  am- 
bition on  a  single  point,  namely, 
the  gratification  of  vanity,  with- 
out taking  into  account  the 
disastrous  eflfect  upon  character 
which  would  accompany  such 
gratification.  To  false  estimates 
of  this  kind,  much  of  our  best 
endeavour    might    be    sacrificed. 
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But,   on   the   other   hand,    there 
is  the  uncomfortable  fact  of  the 
superiority   of  a    boy's    comrade 
staring  him  in  the  face! 

The    best   method   of  coping 
with     such     a     contingency     is 
contained    in    the    advice    given 
by   a   German    philosopher    and 
reader    of   the    hearts    of  men. 
He    wrote    to    a    friend:    "Re- 
member!     against      the      great 
superiority     of     another      there 
is   no   remedy  but   love."     It   is 
true.     If  you  do  not  feel  kindly 
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toward  the  boy  who  is  your 
superior,  you  will  come  to  hate 
him.  Sooner  or  later,  you  will 
find  that  out.  But  I  wish  you 
and  other  boys  might  find  it 
out  early,  rather  than  late.  • 
Every  boy  looks  forward  to 
becoming,  when  he  is  a  man, 
something  that  he  admires.  He 
intends  to  wield  influence,  either 
in  public  Me,  as  a  successful 
scholar,  an  investigator  in  science, 
or,  at  least,  as  a  very  rich  man. 
I   put   that  last,  not  because   it 
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is  not  pleasant  to  be  a  rich  man, 
but  because  it  is  a  less  valuable 
form  of  distinction  than  the  other 
three.  But  whatever  a  boy  hopes 
to  be,  he  means  to  make  his  life 
tell,  to  be  influential. 

It  is  a  legitimate  intention ; 
,  a  noble  ambition,  if  another  in- 
tention underlies  it;  if  he  aims 
to  be  a  help,  an  inspiration,  a 
guide,  a  friend,  to  those  about 
him. 

If,  however,  he  desires  to  make 
people   simply   look   up    to   him, 
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talk  of  him,  follow  him,  think  him 
something  very  fine,  then  his 
ambition  is  poor  and  mean,  not 
above  that  of  a  silly  girl,  who 
tries  to  attract  attention;  much 
on  a  level  with  the  peacock 
which  struts  about  the  farm  yard 
and  makes  his  foolish  croak  for 
fear  you  will  not  notice  him; 
or  the  monkey  which  hops  about 
in  his  little  red  coat  and  blinks 
at  you,  with  his  head  on  one 
side,  quite  fencying  that  he  is 
important  to  your  existence. 
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No  !  to  work  for  purely  per- 
sonal  admiration  is  too  paltry  an 
aim  for  any  boy  to  set  himself. 
He  was  made  for  larger  ends. 
But  to  influence  one's  empire  for 
the  sake  of  the  power  it  may 
exert  in  civilising  the  world ; 
to  influence  one's  government  to 
the  best  methods  of  doing  justice, 
and  giving  enlightenment  to  all 
under  its  rule ;  to  influence  one's 
party  to  be  earnest  without  preju- 
dice, intelligent,  instead  of  bigoted; 
to  influence  one's  town  or  com- 
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munity  to  take  comprehensive 
views  of  questions  that  may  arise; 
to  influence  the  members  of  one's 
own  circle  of  acquaintance  to  be 
true  to  all  that  they  profess ;  to 
be  polite  in  their  hearts,  as  well 
as  when  compelled  by  conven- 
tionality and  self-interest:  those 
are  noble  reasons  for  wishing  to 
be  influential. 

But  the  strange  thing  about 
influence  is  that,  in  its  most 
perfect  form,  it  is  possessed 
only     by     people     who      have 
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unconsciously  earned  it,  and  who 
rarely  realise  that  they  have  it, 
until  an  emergency  arises.  That 
teaches  what  a  priceless  possession 
it  is. 

Nothing  so  narrows  the  vision, 
and  makes  people  do  stupid 
things,  as  constant  dwelling  on 
themselves,  their  own  importance, 
their  own  advantages.  In  an 
amusing  German  play  called  the 
Konigslieutenanty  the  young  boy 
Goethe,  is  made  to  say  to  a 
pufFed-up  councillor  of  his  native 
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town  Frankfort,  that  conceit  is 
like  Ein  Brett  vor  dem  Gehirn — 
that  is,  conceit  is  a  board  that 
plants  itself  in  the  window  of 
the  brain  so  that  ideas  can  neither 
come  in,  nor  go  out.  When  you 
see  that  play  acted  in  Germany, 
on  one  of  the  anniversaries  of 
Goethe's  birthday,  as  I  hope  you 
will,  you  will  laugh  at  the  truth 
of  his  comparison. 

Schoolboys  and  schoolmasters 
regard  conceit  as  a  very  con- 
temptible    quality,    and    rightly. 
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Nature  seems  to  have  made  us 
so  that  even  our  physical  features 
suffer,  when  our  moral  qualities 
decline :  self-consciousness  re- 
flected in  a  face,  a  gait,  a  smile, 
or  a  tone,  makes  a  man  or  woman 
ridiculous.  On  the  other  hand, 
nothing  makes  a  face  so  charm- 
ing, a  personality  so  lovable,  as 
the  power  to  enter  sympathetic- 
ally into  the  plans,  the  hopes 
and  fears,  of  others.  To  enter 
into— that  means,  express  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  of  which  we 
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have  just  been  speaking — the  fact 
that  each  man  has  a  part  in 
every  other  man's  life.  Flash 
back  into  your  friend's  face  some- 
thing of  the  pleasure  you  feel 
that  work,  other  than  your  own 
work,  is  being  well  done.  Let 
him  know,  even  if  you  have  to 
hurry  on,  that  you  are  glad 
because  he  is. 

The  Vice-Chancellor  of  Cam- 
bridge has  lately  said  something 
of  the  undue  weight  laid  upon 
pre-eminence  in  school-life,  which 
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might  be  applied  to  the  terms 
of  success  in  later  life.  Perhaps 
at  no  very  distant  date  the  words 
may  be  of  service  in  your  own 
experience.  They  were  spoken 
by  one  thoroughly  capable  of 
sounding  what  he  calls  "  a  note 
of  warning." 

"  Of  course,"  he  says,  "a 
scholarship  examination  selects 
boys  with  talent,  and  with  the 
industry  and  perseverance  that 
make  that  talent  fruitful.  But 
it    also    selects,    inevitably,    the 
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carly-developed  brain.  The  en- 
trance scholarships  at  the  school 
or  at  the  university  are  a  pre- 
mium on  precocity.  ...  But 
boys  and  girls  have  not  accom- 
plished their  life-work  when  they 
are  able  to  write  B.A.  at  the  end 
of  their  names. 

"  The  question  that  should  be 
asked  is  not,  'Has  this  boy  de- 
veloped youngest  ? '  but,  *  Is  this 
a  boy  who,  when  he  comes  to 
be  a  man,  at  twxnty-five,  will 
be  a  man  of  solid  parts  ? ' " 
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To  be  "  a  man  of  solid  parts  "  : 
that  is,  a  man  of  evenly-developed 
intellect  and  body,  of  quickened 
spirit,  prepared  for  action,  ready 
for  duty  as  a  citizen  of  the 
world. 

If  we  keep  that  ideal  before 
us,  we  shall  not  lose  heart  when, 
in  some  separate  detail,  we  arc 
outstripped. 

Another  stumbling-block  is 
the  habit,  so  easily  acquired,  of 
elevating  one's  own  failings  into 
a  law;  that  is,  in  mistaking  what 
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we  want  for  a  need  to  the  outside 
world.  A  good  many  so-called 
reformers  make  that  blunder. 

Connected  with  such  blunders 
is  a  remarkable  truth,  the 
foundation  of  which  you  will 
find  explained  in  philosophy, 
when  you  are  older.  It  is,  that 
they  who  make  them,  without 
trying  to  correct  them,  end  by 
caring  more  for  the  blunder  than 
for  the  cause,  in  the  name  of 
which  it  was  perpetrated.     They 

grow   more   eager  to    carry   out 
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their   own   wishes    than    to    in- 
augurate improvements. 

You   will   also  sometimes  find 
the  tendency  evinced  in  amusing 
ways.     People,  for  instance,  who 
are    not    physically    strong    will 
bring  themselves  to  believe   that 
because      they     cannot     bear     a 
draught,  fresh  air  is  a  dangerous 
thing;    or  they  have   grown  up 
in    a    small    home    circle,   with 
few  brothers  and  sisters  to  share 
their    pleasures    and    the     small 
ups    and   downs    of  family   life, 
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and  so  come  to  think  their 
fashion  of  accomplishing  tasks, 
■he  o„„  ,0^  .1  Jr  view, 
of  people  and  things,  the  only 
proper  views;  the  religion  which 
they  have  been  taught,  the  only 
safe  religion. 

All  this  is,  of  course,  fatal  to 
a  man's  highest  development. 
But  alongside  this  truth  is  its 
exact  counterpart,  its  paradox. 
Paradoxes  have  sometimes  been 
called    divine.      This   one   comes 

under      that      head,      I      think. 
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Namely,  that  though  you  cannot 
— and  must  not,  as  we  have 
seen — believe  your  habits,  your 
feelings,  your  religion,  the  only 
correct  habits,  good  feelings,  and 
right  system  of  religion,  yet  you 
must  foster  lofty  confidence  in 
your  own  ideals,  unwavering 
belief  in  the  worth  of  your  own 
exertions;  in  other  words,  you 
must  gather  courage  to  overcome 
difficulties. 

We  might  talk  all  day  about 
courage;    but   in  the  end,  most 
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thoughtful  people  would  agree 
that  courage  is  always  some  form 
of  self-abnegation. 

It  is  not  one  act  or  one 
experience.  It  is,  like  truth- 
fulness and  felsehood,  the  very 
air  that  a  man's  soul  breathes. 

If  a  boy  avoids  his  ordinary 
duty  in  the  daily  round  of  school 
life,  he  will  prove  a  coward  when 
extraordinary  demands  are  made 
upon  him.  No  rules  can  be 
given  for  the  enactment  of 
courage.      It   exists,   or    it   does 
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not  exist,  in  proportion  as  the 
body,  mind  and  spirit,  are  imbued 
with  nobility  and  purity,  or  with 
shiftiness  and  impurity. 

He  who  goes  to  battle  seri- 
ously, quietly,  heroically,  is 
usually  the  man  who  obeyed 
his  parents  as  a  boy,  never  mis- 
represented his  friend,  and  was 
just  to  his  opponent. 

Would  the  words  of  Grace 
Darling : — "  Let  me  go,  father  !  " 
— have  sprung  straight  from  her 
heart    to   her  lips,  as  she  seized 
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the  oars,  if  there  had  not  been 
hidden  away  in  that  heart,  a 
belief  that  to  save  a  life  was 
the  most  glorious  thing?  She 
had,  more  than  once,  as  a  little 
child,  stood  on  the  shore  in  a 
raging  storm  and  seen  sailors 
turn  from  their  families  to  their 
duty  in  the  life-boat;  before  she 
knew  it,  she,  too,  became  a 
hero. 

In  a  quaint  description  of  life 
in  an  Asiatic  Province,  a  young 
officer   asks  a  Captain  who,  not 
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for  the  first,  nor  the  tenth  time, 
has  just  been  ordered  out  on  a 
dangerous  scouting  expedition,  to 
take  him  with  the  troops  as  an 
extra  subaltern;  and  the  broad- 
shouldered  Captain,  with  his 
serious  eyes  and  strong,  smiling 
mouth,  says,  in  his  slow-thinking 
fashion : — "  What  have  you  to 
see  there?  ....  Here,  in  1832, 
there  was  a  man  not  in  the 
regular  service,  a  Spaniard,  I 
think  he  was;  he  went  on  two 
expeditions    with    us    ....    in 
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a  blue  cloak  or  something 
and   so   the   young    fellow    was 
killed." 

"And  he    was   brave,   wasn't 
he  ?  '*  asks  the  subaltern. 

"God  knows  as  to  that," 
answers  the  brown-faced  Captain: 
—"Wherever  there  was  firing, 
there  he  was." 

"  So  he  must  have  been  brave, 
then  !  "  persists  the  young  officer. 

"  No,"  replies  the  big  Captain 
who  h.  been  d.„.  i„   ^  „„; 
m  the  leg,  and  has  a  scar  on  his 
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forehead :— «  that  doesn't  signify 
bravery— putting  himself  where 
he  wasn't  called." 

"What    do   you   call   bravery, 
then  ?  " 

"  Bravery  ?  bravery  ?  "  repeats 
the  Captain,  with  the  expression 
of  a  man  to  whom  the  question 
presents  itself  for  the  first  time. 
"A  brave  man,"  he  says,  after 
a  brief  consideration  ; — "  A  brave 
man  is  one  who  conducts  himself 
as  he  ought." 

If     then,      to     Truthfulness, 
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Strength,     Chivalry,    Obedience, 
and   Faith,  Willingness  to    For- 
give be   added,  we   have   a   link 
that   welds    together    the   whole 
grand    structure.      People     talk 
much  about  forgiveness.     Some- 
times  they   confound  it   with    a 
desire    not    to   be    bothered    any 
more;  for  it  is  uncomfortable  to 
be  angry. 

Sometimes  they  mean  that  they 
who  have  done  the  wrong  are 
astonished  that  you  who  have 
suffered    it,     are    so     singularly 
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clear   in    your    memory    of    its 
misery. 

In  that  wonderful  book, 
"Romola,"  a  man  is  described 
who  expected  that  kind  of  for- 
giveness. He  never  intended  to 
uproot  in  himself  the  egotistical 
impulses,  or  the  wicked  plans 
that  made  him  injure  and  deceive 
those  who  loved  and  trusted  him. 
But  after  he  had  inflicted  the 
wounds  and  felt  bright  and 
pleased  with  himself  again,  he 
was    amazed   that    those    whom 
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he  had  so  cruelly  hurt,  were  not 
bright   too.      It    was,   you    see, 
merely   one   form    of  selfishness 
exchanged  for   another.      Not   a 
trace  in  it  of  perception  of  what 
real  forgiveness  meant.     Nothing 
is  more  certain  than  that  forgive- 
ness  ought   not   to   be   expected 
until  a  man  strives,  with  all  his 
heart    and    mind,   to    undo    the 
wrong  he  has  perpetrated :  unless, 
too,  he  recognises  that,  in  him- 
self,   which    impelled     him     to 
commit  it. 
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But  he  or  she  from  whom 
forgiveness  is  asked,  must  be 
willing,  not  resentfully,  but 
nobly,  to  banish  the  memory 
of  the  wound. 

Boys  form  friendships  at  school. 
Some  of  them  are  delightful, 
helpful  relationships,  but  now 
and  then  they  prove  to  be  sad 
shams.  No  one  of  strong  in- 
dividuality probably  escapes  the 
experience  of  being  deceived,  and 
some  forms  of  that  experience 
may  be  very  bitter. 
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The   worst   pain   of  all,   mis- 
representation by   a  friend,  may 
come    early    into    a    boy's    life. 
For  boys,  as   well   as   men,   are 
often    cowardly.      There    is    no 
pain   like   it;    the    treachery   of 
an  enemy  is  as  nothing  compared 
with  it.     It  requires  all  the  help 
that   we   can   command  to   bear 
it.      That    profound    student    of 
human  nature,  George  Eliot,  has 
well    said    that    "no    one    who 
has    known   what   it   is   to    lose 
faith   in  a  being   whom  he  has 
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loved  and  revered,  will  lightly 
say  that  faith  in  the  Divine 
Goodness  can  escape  the  shock. 
He  who  represented  for  us  the 
best,  has  failed;  all  seems  poor 
and  mean." 

A  terrible  truth  is  in  the 
words.  Many  a  life  has  been 
thus  maimed  for  years,  and  its 
belief  in  God  imperilled.  There 
are  some  pathetic  words  too,  in 
the  Bible,  which  describe  an 
experience  in  which  the  speaker 
tells  how  much  greater  was  his 
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sorrow  that  it  was   "mine  own 
familiar    friend,"     and     not     an 
enemy,  who  had  deceived  him. 
Does  it  look  difficult  to  become 
a  great  character  ? 

Yes,  it  is  difficult:  but  so 
glorious  is  the  task  that  no  one 
who  has  once  entered  upon  it, 
can  turn  back. 

The  Dean  of  Canterbuiy  in 
a  sermon,  preached  to  the  boys 
of  Harrow,  five  years  ago,  chose 
Ai.  ««:_..  Keep  I„„>.c„cy 
and  do  the  thing  that  is  right." 
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I  wish  you  and  I  had  heard  that 
sermon  I 

But  the  text  is  a  sermon  in 
itself  A  boy  could  hardly  have 
a  better  life-motto.  It  tells  you 
to  keep  your  heart  pure,  your 
conduct  honourable,  not  only 
honest,  and  to  work:  to  be 
loving  and  obedient,  yet  un- 
flinching and  vigorous.  It  takes 
the  kind  of  strength  of  which 
we  have  just  been  speaking,  to 
"do  the  thing  that  is  right." 
But  it  is  God's  strength  as  well 
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as  ours,  and  so,  certain   to   con- 
quer in    the    end.      There   was 
a    man,   a  friend   of   this    same 
eloquent  preacher,  who,  from  his 
childhood,    up    to    the    day    of 
his  death,  seemed  to  those  who 
knew  him,  to  have  lived  out  the 
meaning  of  the  words :   to  have 
kept     innocency     and    to     have 
done  the  thing   that   was   right. 
Perhaps   Dean   Farrar    had  him 
in    mind,    when   he    chose    the 
text 

He     was     a    remarkably    big 
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man;     wherever    he     went     he 
towered  above  everybody. 

The  poet  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  was  his  fellow-towns- 
man, and  some  of  Dr.  Holmes's 
humorous  sayings  were  directed 
to  the  contrast  between  his  own 
stature,  which  was  not  quite 
five  feet,  and  the  gigantic  height 
of  his  neighbour. 

Much  of  this  man's  enthusi- 
asm was  concentrated  upon  the 
education  and  development  of 
young     men.       He     understood 
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them  in  a  remarkable  manner. 
One  of  his  addresses  delivered 
to  a  body  of  students,  contains 
an  inspiring  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion : — "  How  does  a  character 
become  great  ?  " 

The  youths  who  listened  to  it 
in  1888,  are  men  now,  and  his 
voice  is  stilled  for  ever.  But 
more  than  one  of  their  lives 
bear  the  stamp  of  resolves  in- 
spired by  his  words.  He  ex- 
plained to  them  how  like,  yet 
how    unlike,    how     united,    yet 
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how  individual,  human  beings 
are.  How,  at  the  beginning  of 
life,  our  family,  our  school,  our 
period  in  the  century,  seems 
ourself;  and,  in  a  measure,  is 
ourself ;  but,  back  of  all  that^ 
is  our  real  self,  that  which,  in 
each  of  us,  is  like  nobody  else 
that  ever  lived. 

Some  question  arises  that  de- 
mands independent  judgment;  per- 
haps even  separation,  in  opinion,, 
from  our  immediate  surroundings^ 
and    the    man    or    woman    that 
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we  are,  leaps  into  being.  We 
have  decided.  It  is  not  neces- 
sarily an  aggressive  self,  nor  a 
condemnatory  sel£  But  our  own 
soul's  sense  of  right  or  wrong 
has  spoken :  because  "  every  man 
18  more  universal  and  more 
eternal  than  his  place  and  time." 
And  then  he  asked  those 
young  men  this  question : — "  Shall 
you  be  God's  or  the  world's? 
Be  both.  Not  in  any  miserable 
compromise.  Not  by  the  effort 
to     serve    God    and    Mammon. 
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But  by  a  brave  and  filial  question- 
ing  that  God  may  tell  you  just 
how  He  wants  a  child  of  His 
to  live  in  your  peculiar  time, 
under  your  peculiar  circum- 
stances." 

May  you,  and  the  boys  with 
whom  you  associate,  so  live  that 
your  characters  become  like  a 
great  Sanctuary ! 
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